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ATTRACTIVE  OFFERINGS! 


Coins,  etc  , for  sale  at  prices  indicated  below.  Registry  fee  8c  extra.  We  send 
goods  on  approval  against  good  reference. 


Proof  U.  S.  Dollars  1883,  1887,  ’90  and  1901,  bright.  Each $ 1.25 

Lafayette  Dollars  Briglil.  Uncirculated.  Scarce  state.  Each 1.85 

1870.  Dollar.  Unc. , mint  Instre 1.40 

1840  or  1849  dollar.  V.  Good.  Each 1.35 

Cuban  Souvenir  Peso.  Issued  at  $2.  Scarce  1.25 

Half  Dollars,  1828,  ’34,  ’35  and  ’36.  Unc.  Mint  state.  Each 75 

Half  Dollars,  1808,  ’09  and  later.  Good.  Each 65 

1813.  Half  Dollar.  Unc 85 

1892  and  ’93.  Columbian  half  dollars.  Proofs.  Very  rare,  bach 1.00 

U.  S.  Quarter.  Isabella.  Unc.  Each 75 

Crisp,  new  U S fractional  currency.  10c  notes.  Each 18 

25c  Walker  Note.  Crisp  and  new 40 

Some  exceptionally  fine  Australian  opals,  oval  shaped,  about  2 carats  each,  at 

each  10.00 

Zebulon  Pike  Centennial  medals.  Struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Rev. has 

a view  of  Pike’s  Peak.  Beautiful.  Bronze,  60c;  silver 1.00 

Chile  Beautiful  new  gold  piece,  $10  size,  by  Roty 10.00 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  20  Francs  gold,  with  portrait.  Fine 5.00 

Cuff  buttons,  solid  gold,  made  of  beautiful  Japanese  gold  dollars.  Perfect 

condition,  the  pair,  cheap 5.00 

Cuff  buttons,  made  of  Philippine  i4c,  gold  plated 75 

Fine  foreign  coppers,  dates  before  1760,  6 varieties 40 

Duplicate  foreign,  copper  and  nickel  coins  (express  extra),  per  100 1.25 

Genuine  ancient  and  Egyptian  Idols,  classified,  and  guaranteed.  Very  rare 

and  prices  rapidly  advancing,  each 1 50 


VALUABLE  NEW  COIN  BOOKS. 

The  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins  of  the  World,  over  150  pages,  hundreds  of 
coins  illustrated,  and  comparative  prices  given.  The  best  book  of  the 


kind  extant,  a Ji5.00  book,  prepaid,  for  only 60 

The  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  the  World,  equal  to  last.  Sent  prepaid  for 60 

Everybody  interested  in  coins  should  have  copies  of  the  above  books.  There 


ate  no  others  to  take  their  places,  and  oo  collection  can  be  accurately  classified 
or  valued  without  them. 

RECONSTRUCTED  RUBIES. 


The  most  remarkable  stone  of  the  age.  The  only  difference  between  these 
stones  and  the  real  rubies  is  the  regular  kind  is  found  in  a pocket  in  the  rock  and 
the  reconstructed  is  made  by  fusing  the  particles  of  a real  ruby,  the  result  being  a 
stone  as  brilliant  and  hard  as  the  finest  pigeon  blood  ruby.  The  greatest  experts 
on  gems  recommend  them.  All  shapes,  oval,  pear  shapad  elliptical,  cabashon,  etc., 
at  only  $6  per  carat.  Reconstructed  sapphires,  equally  brilliant,  $6  per  carat. 
These  stones  retail  for  |110  per  carat  in  this  city.  Approval  selections  .sent  against 
good  reference. 

Thomas  L.  Elder,  32  e.  23rd  st..  n.  y.  city. 


XelepHone  5 899  Gramercy. 
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3fune=3^nlp  Clber  iHontI)lp 

Numerous  auction  sales  and  other  important  business,  have  kept 
the  poor  editor  on  the  jump,  and  as  he  hopes  to  take  a short  vacation 
during  Jul}' — the  first  he  has  had  in  several  years— this  magazine  will 
not  be  issued  during  August;  but  as  our  readers,  with  this  issue,  are 
treated  to  what  may  be  called  a double  number,  we  pra}^  that  there 
may  be  no  wailing  or  gnashing  of  teeth. 
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Cbitorials! 


Wi)tvp  is!  (^eoffrpp? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly : 

Sir:— Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  or  heard  of  “Geoffre}"  ‘Char- 
latan’, member  R.  N.  S.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.?”  he  who  formerly  held 
a “suite”  in  the  famous  “Scrapiron.” 

Many  long  months  ago  I sent  Goeffrey  SI  for  a priced  catalogue, 
and  not  having  to  this  da}'  received  the  said  catalogue,  nor  any  replies 
to  my  letters,  I have  bidden  a sad  adieu  to  the  catalogue,  to  Geoffrey 
and  to  my  dollar.  “Geoffrey  ‘Charlatan’ !”  Such  names  should  fill 
us  with  awe,  and  it  is  a very  sacrilege  that  they  be  heard  outside  the 
pages  of  Scott’s  novels.  One  can  hardly  associate  them  with  a purvey- 
or of  wind  or  a gas  well. 

A Reader. 

June  10th,  1907. 


Maiizil,  Borada,  India, 

20th  April,  1907. 

Dear  Sir 

I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  in  good  order  of  the  U.  S.  coins  and 
currency  and  Confederacy  bills  covered  by  your  letter  of  March  9th. 
I have  submitted  them  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  and 
His  Highness  was  plea.sed  with  the  collection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  C.  Whitenack, 

To  Economic  Adviser  to  Baroda  Government. 

Thomas  L.  Elder,  Esq.,  32  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


SUuesisi  of  iWr.  Eebicfe 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  a letter  from  our  old  friend,  that 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  veteran  collector,  that  gallant  Civil  War  Of- 
ficer of  the  famous  Seventh  New  York  Regiment,  J.  N.  T.  Eevick,  who 
for  some  months  has  been  confined  by  sickness  to  his  home.  Mr.  Le- 
vick  is  the  “genuine  article”  in  the  way  of  a collector,  not  the  “dyed 
in  the  wool”  kind,  but  something  more — the  “vegetable  dye.”  His 
friends  all  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery. 


Cbitorialg 
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$)ricc£{  ^cali^cii  at  tl|e  lUf)  Ciber  ifeale 

Held  May  23d,  1907 


1704  Cent.  Hays  7)().  Very  fine,  with  dents.  S3. 50. 

1707  Cent.  Very  fine.  ^5.00. 

1804  Cent.  Fair.  S5.00. 

1830  Cent,  over  ’30.  Very  good.  S2.70. 

185()  Cent.  Flying  Eagle.  Fine.  S10.50. 

1704  Cent.  Hays  35.  Good.  ^1.10. 

1804  Half  Dime.  S.  Mint.  Fine.  S2.00. 

Rome.  Galba,  first  bronze.  Very  fine.  S7.00. 

1870  S3  gold.  Ver}^  fine.  S50.00. 

1708  SI.  Small  eagle.  V.  good.  S4.00. 

1830  SI.  Gobrecht  on  base.  $15.00. 

1830  $1.  Gobrecht  in  field.  $100.00. 

1830  SI.  Very  fine  $51.00. 

1851  SI.  Proof.  S02.50. 

1852  SI.  Proof.  S02.50. 

1858  SI.  Proof.  S35.00. 

1704.  Half  Dollar.  V.  Good. 

1700  Half  Dollar.  V.  Good. 

V.  Good. 

V.  Good. 

V.  Good. 

V.  Good. 

Very  fine.  S30.00. 

Chain.  Crosby  3-D. 


S4.00. 
S02.00. 
$00.00. 
S3. 20. 
$4.00. 
$4.25. 


V.  Good.  SO.  00. 

Dark. 


S4.00. 


1707  Half  Dollar. 

1801  Half  Dollar. 

1802  Half  Dollar. 

1815  Half  Dollar. 

1804  Dime 
1793  Cent. 

1793  Cent.  Wreath.  Crosby  11-J.  V.  Fine. 
1793  Liberty  cap  cent.  Fair.  $2.80. 

1793  Cent.  Wreath.  Crosby  7 F.  Abt.  fine. 

1794  Cent.  Hays  33.  Fine.  S2.90. 

1790  Cent.  “Liberty.”  V.  Fair.  $1.50. 
1799  Cent.  V.  Good  for  piece.  S27.00. 

1770.  Continental  Pewter  Dollar.  V.  fine. 

1804  Cent.  Fine.  $25.50. 

1805  Cent.  Pointed  1.  Very  fine.  $13.10. 
1813  Cent.  Very  fine.  $7.50. 

1826  Cent.  Uncirculated.  $6.00. 

1841  Cent.  Proof.  $12.50. 

1856  Cent.  Flying  Eagle.  Proof.  $8.50. 


^.25. 


$5.50. 
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1793  Half  Cent.  Fine.  $3. 1)0. 

S-7  C.  Bechtler  “Georgia”  gold.  Very  fine  and  a rare  variety. 
$10(). 

$2.o0  C.  Bechtler,  Rutherford.  Very  fine.  $170.00.  (A  price 
more  than  double  any  former  record  at  auction). 

$1  C.  Bechtlei,  “30  G ” Abt.  unc.  $10.25. 

1S54  $3.  D.  Mint.  Fine.  $20.00. 

1S54  $1.  D.  Mint  Abt.  fine.  $7.75. 

18(;4  $1  Gold.  Very  fine.  $20.00. 

1<S42.  Russian  Platinum  3 Roubles.  Fine.  $10.00. 


Pnofe  on  ^enngplbania  ;^olb 

London,  May  30.— The  copy  of  Gabriel  Thomas’s  “ History  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  West  New  Jersey,”  published  in  1098,  which  was 
found  among  a lot  of  waste  paper  bought  b}^  a second  hand  book  dealer 
in  Westminster,  was  sold  by  the  Hodgsons  at  auction  to-day  for  $495. 
-N.  Y.  Sun. 


i^umiBmatic 

The  half  dollar  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  of  all  the  series  of 
United  States  coins,  having  been  issued  regularly  each  )^ear  with  only 
four  exception  since  the  coinage  of  the  denomination  began,  in  1794. 
The  very  rare  half  dollars  are  those  dated  179(1  and  1797.— Daily  Paper. 

The  fifty-cent  piece  of  uhiety-six 
In  the  eighteenth  century. 

They  say  is  rare  as  the  parlor  tricks 
Of  the  Florida  manatee. 

But  the  fifty-cents  of  ninety-eight. 

Of  the  century  latel}'^  o’er, 

Or  the  silver  plunk  of  any  date. 

Or  the  dime  of  nineteen  four. 

The  quarter  of  eighteen  sixty-nine— 

Whatever  the  coin  you  name, 

I find,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  mine. 

It  is  always  just  the  same. 

In  fact,  in  spite  of  pro.spering  skies 
In  this  matter  of  scarcity, 

I note  to  my  deepl}’  pained  surpri.se. 

All  coins  look  alike  to  me. 

— Wilberforce  Jenkins. 


W\)t  Coin  Collector 
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Efje  Coin  CoUertur 

BY  W.  CARKW  riAZLITT 

COLLECTORS  AND  COLLKC'ITONS. 

The  formation  of  Collections  of  Coins  originated,  not  in  the 
Nnmisinatist,  but  in  the  Hoarder.  Individuals,  from  an  early  stage 
in  the  histor}^  of  coined  money,  laid  pieces  aside,  as  ( nearer  to  our 
day)  Samuel  Pepys  did,  becau.se  they  were  striking  or  novel,  or  se- 
creted them  in  the  ground,  like  Pepys,  becau.se  they  were  thought  to 
be  iu-secure.  The  former  habit  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  the 
coin-cabinet,  as  we  know  it;  the  latter  accounts  for  tho.se  Finds 
which  in  modern  times  have  enriched  and  advanced  numi.smatic  .science 
to  .so  prodigious  and  unlooked-for  an  extent ; and  in  .some  ca.ses  the 
result  of  casual  excavation  seems  to  point  to  a habit,  in  primitive 
time.s,  among  certain  classes,  of  holding  large  sums  in  specie,  which 
the  pro.spect  of  dauger  led  the  owner  to  bury,  as  we  appear  to  .see  in 
the  Chancton  find  of  18G6. 

The  P'rench  term  medaille,  as  commonly  applied  either  to  a medal 
or  coin,  is  a key  to  the  inducement,  in  the  first  instance,  to  treat 
this  class  of  monuments  as  objects  of  study.  During  a prolonged 
period,  when  coins  had  fairly  begun  to  attract  attention  beyond  their 
commercial  and  current  aspects, it  was  their  historical  and  biographical 
intere.st  which  awakened  and  stimulated  curiosity.  It  was  as  records 
of  public  occurrences  and  as  portraitures  of  celebrated  men  and  women 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Greeks,  then  the  Romans,  and  finally  the  modern 
Europeans,  sought  and  cherished  them;  and  collections  of  medals 
proper  and  monetary  medallions  remained  acccordingly  the  principal 
even  when  they  had  cea.sed  to  be  the  exclusive,  aim  of  connoisseurs. 
In  Great  Britain  the  two  systems  have  been  usually  kept  apart;  but 
in  the  continental  coinages,  down  to  a quite  recent  period,  the  an- 
cient theory  and  feeling  have  .survived. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  practice  of  accumulating  exten- 
sive and  scientifically  ordered  assemblages  of  coins  was  one  favoured 
by  our  remote  predece.ssors  beyond  the  necessity,  prior  to  the  instit- 
ution of  banks,  for  storing  specie  in  private  houses;  yet  this  very 
need  may  have  led  to  the  study  of  types  by  inquiring  eyes,  while  in 
the  interval  between  an  archaic  law  of  exchange  or  of  calculation  by 
weight,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  personality  had  its  appointed 
place  of  cu.stody  on  the  premises  of  merchants  and  others.  Traders 
and  travellers  were  ju.st  the  two  elements  in  early  human  societies 
which  were  most  apt,  from  the  exceptional  facilities  offered-  to  them. 
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to  look  more  or  less  critically  at  currencies,  and  to  institute  compar- 
isons between  one  and  another,  if  they  were  not  sometimes  instrumen- 
tal in  suggesting  to  those  in  authority  changes  and  improvements. 

The  first  distinct  intimation,  however,  of  a cabinet  of  medallic 
character,  that  is  to  say,  of  medals  and  coins  .selected  on  account  of 
their  illustrative  and  artistic  value,  is  associated  with  a relatively 
modern  epoch  and  with  an  English  prince.  Books,  manu.scripts, 
paintings,  statuary,  ceramics,  bronzes,  even  gems,  had  found  admirers 
long  before  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  directed  his  attention 
to  numismatics  in  conjunction  with  his  pursuits  as  a book-lover. 
At  his  death  in  1612  his  medals  and  coins  were  valued  at  .something 
like  £3000;  it  must  have  been  a large  and  and  important  body  of  ex- 
amples, if  we  take  into  account  the  differem;e  in  the  monetary  stand- 
ard. The  most  remarka^^le  point  seems  to  be,  that  the  taste  developed 
itself  thus  strongly  and  abruptly  in  the  Stuarts,  a Scotish  house 
influenced  by  French  culture,  if  not  by  Spanish  significance  and 
fondness  for  display. 

The  great  Pembroke  collection,  of  which  we  fortunatel}^  possess  a 
catalogue,  belongs  to  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  was  probablj^ 
formed  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III., 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  by  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery  (1685-1733),  an  enthusiastic  anticpiary;  it  is  e.specially 
noticeable, inasmuch  as  it  foi  the  first  time  recognized  the  English  and 
Scotish  .series  side  by  side  with  the  Gieek  and  Roman;  they  consti- 
tute Part  IV.  of  the  posthumous  Catalogue,  1746.  The  whole  has 
been  dispersed;  and  the  prices  realized  by  the  fourth  portion  were  very 
high,  as  it  comprised  numerous  rarities  acquired  by  the  original  noble 
owner,  not  for  that  rea.son,  but  for  a far  better  one— their  arch?eological 
interest. 

It  was  doubtle.ss  the  precedent  set  by  such  persons  as  Lord  Pem- 
broke, who  has  had  occasional  succe.s.sors,  such  as  Eord  Ashburnham, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Lord  Grantley,  which  encouraged  the  pursuit  on 
the  part  of  others,  with  whom  it  might  become  an  object  of  ambition 
to  emulate  the  titled  aristocracy  and  qualify  themselves  to  occupy  a 
footing  based  on  conJrcrie\  and  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  the  interests 
of  science  naturally  profited  by  a generous  competition,  in  which  at 
last  all  cla.sses  found  themselves  joining  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  .still  more,  owing  to  political  developments, 
of  that  of  which  we  are  personal  witnesses,  scarcely  a vocation  exists 
which  has  not,  or  has  not  formerly  had,  its  representatives  on  the  now 
long  roll  of  coin-collectors.  Every  profession  and  industry  have  con- 
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tributod  their  ([uota : the  Church,  tlie  Law,  the  Army,  the  Nav>^ 
Medicine,  the  Stock  Kxchange,  Commerce;  and  the  taste,  though 
more  usually  personal,  is  occasionally  hereditary. 

The  older  race  of  collectors,  even  in  the  ceuturj'  just  behind  us, 
leaned  on  the  whole  more  toward  the  medal  than  the  coin,  and  at  any 
rate  displayed  an  almost  exclusive  partiality  for  the  Greek  and  Roman 
series,  just- as  the  bibliophile  of  the  same  period  cultivated  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  at  the  expense  of  the  early  Knglish  and  continental 
literature.  A survey  of  the  catalogues  of  the  average  coin  collectors 
of  a few  generations  since  will  .show  how  prevalent  was  this  bias, 
and  in  how  slight  esteem  the  monetar}^  productions  and  antiquities 
of  England  and  vScotland  were  form  erl}'  he-ld  in  compari.son  with  those 
belonging  to  classical  times.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  .seems  to  have 
almost  taken  the  lead  in  admitting  the  ancient  money  of  his  own 
country  to  a share  of  attention  and  space,  and  his  descendant,  who 
sold  his  numismatic  treasures,  profited  b>^  the  favorable  change  which 
had  meanwhile  occurred  in  the  market  value;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  Hunter,  the  famous  surgeon,  also  established  an  early  S3unpathy 
with  the  modern  and  English  side,  as  we  see  from  his  noble  bequest  to 
Glasgow,  of  which  the  ancient  Greek  section  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. It  was  from  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  last  century,  when 
Mr.  Sotheby  sold  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  that  the  more  modern 
lines  of  collecting  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Marmaduke 
Trattle’s  extensive  and  splendid  assemblage  of  English  coins,  however, 
was  the  earliest,  perhaps,  of  firstclass  importance  sold  by  the  same 
firm,  while  in  a pecuniar^^  respect  it  proved,  from  the  sum  realised, 
one  of  the  most  remuneratve  and  encouraging.  This  happened  in  the 
thirties;  and  the  sixty  or  seventy'  j’ears  which  separate  us  from  that 
notable  event  have  been  witnesses  to  an  instructive  succe.ssiou  of 
similar  episodes  in  the  numismatic  woild,  indicating  the  inevitable 
fluctuations  in  tastes  and  prices,  but  with  a steady*  tendency  on  the 
whole,  to  the  acceptance  of  Condition  as  a postulate  and  an  influence, 
and  the  surrender  of  inferior  specimens  to  the  student  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  crucible  on  the  other. 

A complete  list  of  all  the  coin  sales  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  would 
fill  a larger  volume  than  the  present,  and  would  scarcely  exclude  au>' 
rank  or  vocation  in  life  within  a liberal  sphere  But,  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  more  remarkable  incidents  of  this  class,  we  have  to  cite 
the  Addington, Ashburnham,  Bieber,  Bryce,  Christmas,  Cuff,  Cunning- 
ham, Drummond,  Buncombe,  Durrant,  Dyracok,  Forster,  Marsham, 
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Yorke  Moore,  Murchison,  Rostroii,  Shepherd,  aud  The  mas  cabinets; 
and  for  Scotland,  those  of  Coats,  Lindsay,  Martin,  aud  Wingate,  of 
which  the  first  is  still  intact  in  the  hands  of  a son.  Of  all  these,  the 
Thomas  sale  the  fruit  of  half  a century’s  devotion  to  the  pursuit,  was 
the  most  comprehensive,  embracing  coins  aud  medals  of  all  countries 
and  periods;  while  that  of  Mr.  Coats  may  claim  to  be  most  complete 
in  the  Scotish  series.  Among  the  minor  gatherings  may  be  grouped 
the  numerous  instances  where  casual  accpiisitions  by  a family  during 
generations  in  the  course  of  travels  abroad  have  insensibly  grown  into 
a hoard,  and  have  included,  as  was  the  case  (18!)0)  with  the  Beaufort 
coins,  a few  pieces  of  considerable  value. 

When  we  pa.ss  from  collectors,  whose  possessions  have  changed 
hands,  and  sometimes  have  found  permanent  homes  in  public  institu- 
tions, our  thoughts  and  eyes  naturally  turn  to  such  as  are  yet  in  the 
midst  of  us:  -Sir  John  Kvaus,  Canon  Grunwell,  Dr.  Harniann  Weber, 
Lord  Grantley,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  others;  to  whom  it  is  hardly 
improper  to  add  the  names  of  the  late  Hyman  Montagu  and  the  late 
Mr.  Murdoch,  owners  of  the  largest,  richest,  aud  most  varied  assem- 
l)lages  of  numismatic  monuments  since  the  historical  Thomas  sale.  Of 
the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  Montagu  cabinet  some  idea  may  be 
formed  when  we  mention  that  it  contained  1800  Roman  aurci,  and 
in  the  medallic  department  150  pieces  wanting  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
besides  an  Anglo-Saxon  series  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Murdoch 
sale  was  more  recent,  and  occupied  about  -10  days. 

As  regards  the  Sources  of  Supply,  an  intending  collector  (although 
at  first  collectors  are  often  uncoucious  of  being  such)  has  to  rely  iu  the 
main  on  the  auction  and  the  dealer.  It  very  greatly  depends  on  the 
line  chosen,  with  what  firms' one  should  have  relations;  but  all  the 
leading  European  centers  have  their  numismatic  and  even  in 

minor  towns  desirable  coins  are  frequently  offered  for  sale.  Just  at  the 
commencement  any  one  may  provide  himself  very  well  in  New  York; 
later  on, according  to  the  extent  of  his  plan, he  ma}'  rind  it  possible  and 
convenient  to  correspond  with  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Liepsic,  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Munich,  An  sterdam,  and  other 
headquarters  of  experts  and  .specialists.  The  .sooner,  in  ca.se  he  proposes 
to  work  on  more  or  less  ambitious  lines,  he  acquires  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. the  le.ss  likely  it  will  be  that  he  will  grow  dissatisfied  with  his 
hobby  and  out  of  humor  with  those  who  have  contributed  to  indulge  it. 

A new  aspirant  to  numismatic  honours  cannot  do  better  when  he  has 
passed  the  “penny-box”  stage,  unless  he  leaps  at  one  bound  into 
the  saddle,  having  started  at  a maturer  period  of  life,.and  with  experi- 
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euce  gained  from  otliers— he  cannot  do  belter  than  study  attentivel)'  the 
best  anthorities.  These  are— ( 1 ) nninismatic  Ijooks  of  the  latest  date, 
whether  monographs  or  general  treatises;  (2)  sale  catlognes,  with  the 
prices.  Personal  experience  has  satisfied  the  writer  that  commercial I3’, 
as  well  as  numismatically,  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  cat- 
alogues is  of  the  utmost  value;  and,  l)esides  those  of  the  collections 
already  named,  the  hunter  for  continental  coins  must  l)ring  himself 
into  touch  wth  the  principal  works  of  reference  ready  to  his  hand,  as 
it  were,  in  the  shape  of  descriptive  accounts  of  those  magnificent 
cabinets  which  have  been  formed  and  disper.sed  in  various  parts  of 
Kurope.  We  may  particulari.se  the  names  of  the  Prince  de  Tigny, 
Me}^er,  Montenuovo,  Reimmann,  Robert,  Rossi,  Boyne,  Gnecchi,  as 
affording  through  their  respective  catalogues  the  most  precious  insight 
into  the  material  which  exists,  and  the  probable  and  best  means  of 
accorapli.shing  a new  nuniismatic  project. 

Monographs  have,  of  course,  their  clear  u.se;  but  for  general 
puiposes  they  are  apt  to  be  too  minute  and  elaborate,  and  they  are 
calculated,  perhaps,  for  the  literary  inquirer  rather  than  for  the  ama- 
teur. At  the  .same  time,  every  one  ought  to  be  aware  that  of  recent 
years  a very  large  and  important  body  of  works  has  accumulated,  deal- 
ing with  the  monetary  annals  of  the  smaller  foreign  States,  on  a .scale 
which  would  be  impo.ssible  on  any  other  principle;  and,  on  the  other 
hand, those  who  desire  to  become  conversant  with  the  development 
and  processes  of  coinage  at  different  epochs  and  in  different  countries 
will  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such  books  as  Ruding’s  “Annahs,  ” 
of  which  there  are  analogues  in  every  European  literature  and 
language.  A General  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  “Handbook  to  the  Coinage  of 
Scotland,’’  1878.  But  the  Coats  Catalogue  is  the  most  complete  work 
of  reference. 

Fhids  of  coins  do  not  usually  prove  of  signal  service  to  ordinary 
purcha.sers,  as  they  are  too  often  compo.sed  of  specimens  of  the  same 
piece  indefinitely  repeated,  and  as  a rule  occur  under  conditions  which 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public,  or  at  least  of  private  indi- 
viduals. As  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  t)’-pes  and  mints,  if  not  of 
actual  products,  these  periodical  events  have  constantly  aiigmented  our 
uumi.smatic  stores  and  information,  verifying  entries  in  ancient  records, 
filling  up  gaps  in  series,  supplying  hitherto  unreadable  legends,  and 
helping  us  in  many  other  ways.  The  circumstances  under  which 
trouvailles  have  taken  place  are  literally  endless.  A small  hoard  of 
English  and  foreign  gold  coins  was  discovered  in  1895  at  Westminster, 
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encased  in  a sheet  of  lead.  The  unique  half  George  Noble  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  the  Montagu  collection  was  bought  by  Mr.  Curt  in  Paris 
for  a moderate  sum,  sold  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd  for  £90,  and  at  his 
sale  in  l<S8o  realised  £255.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell 
on  this  part  of  the  topic. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  questions  of  condition  and  differ- 
ence of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  .some  of  the  most  precious 
fruits  of  numismatics  have  been  gathered  and  applied  by  persons  who, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Babington,  almost  ostentatiously  disregarded  the 
state  of  the  pieces  under  examination ; and  again,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
real  and  cultivated  interest  in  the  pursuit  has  been  first  awakened  by 
the  accidental  or  desultory  acquisition  in  early  life  of  a handful  of  old 
coins  selected  from  the  familar  penny-box.  The  disadvantage  which 
a practical  and  exact  student  incurs  by  the  employment  of  defective 
examples  lies  in  the  inability  to  decipher  the  whole  of  the  t)^pe;  and 
this  becomes  tantalising  when  the  object  of  attention  is  a supposed 
inedited  variety. 

An  entertaining  paper  might  doubtless  be  written  on  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  less  experienced  in  the  present  branch  of  inquiry  or 
recreatipn.  Many  numismatists,  who  lived  to  outgrow  the  crude  con- 
ceptions of  their  novitiate,  might,  had  they  been  of  an  autobiograph- 
ical turn  of  mind,  have  let  us  into  some  curious  secrets,  some  affecting 
only  themselves,  others  where  third  parties  were  concerned.  Few 
collectors,  it  is  probable,  have  escaped  without  making  mistakes, 
and  without  falling  into  the  toils  of  the  wily  expert,  while  they 
graduate;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  majority, as  they  seldom 
prosecute  the  undertaking  to  the  end,  seldom  also  attain  sufficient 
discernment  and  mastery  to  enable  them  to  achieve  a satisfactory  re- 
sult. Instances  are  on  record  where  simple  gentlemen  have,  Procrus- 
tes like,  clipped  their  coins  to  fit  the  piercings  in  their  cabinets;  where 
an  entire  collection  of  Roman  brass  was  submitted  to  treatment  with 
brick-dust;  and  where,  once  more,  an  owner,  solicitous  of  patiuated 
specimens,  has  improved  upon  the  too  leisurely  processes  of  nature 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  art.  and  superimposing  a nice  coat  of 
green  paint,  or  dipping  the  pieces  in  oil  to  lend  them  a lustre!  These 
are  ineptitudes;  and  so  far  as  the  more  re.spectable  numismatic  homses 
are  concerned,  the  clients  whom  they  prefer  are  such  as  understand 
what  they  want  and  .seek,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the  proper  arti- 
cle a reasonable  price. 
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VALUE  OF  COINS. 

The  estimation  of  ancient  coins  of  different  countries  and  periods 
depends  on  such  a variety  of  considerations  and  circumstances  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  and  useless  to  attempt  to  form,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  younger  school  of  collectors,  a scale  or  standard  for  judging 
either  the  merits  or  commercial  worth  of  any  class  of  currency.  The 
interest  with  which  this  pur.suit  inspires  those  engaged  in  it  is 
singularly  diversified.  Some  are  governed  by  topographical,  .some 
by  chrouographical,  and  others  by  internal  lines  and  limits;  and  the 
prevailing  motive  has,  of  course,  a tendency  to  render  others  of  secon- 
dary weight  and  influence.  One  man  collects  the  coins  of  a particular 
country  or  epoch,  and  does  not  study  their  preservation;  another  looks 
exclusively  to  the  state  of  his  acquisitions,  and  disregards  the  places 
of  origiu,  treating  each  item  on  its  own  individual  merits  as  a curiosity 
or  work  of  art.  The  choice  of  metals  is  a further  contribution  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  taste  and  fashiou  in  these  matters;  there  are  collec- 
tors of  gold  only,  of  silver  only,  and  of  copper  only.  Then  there  are 
such  as  will  buj^  a small  coin  and  will  not  entertain  the  notion  of 
a larger  one,  and  vice  versa.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  co-existence 
of  so  many  numismatic  faiths  or  tenets  unavoidably  operates  on  the 
market,  and  sways  it  in  different  directions  from  time  to  time.  A 
call  for  a given  series,  type,  country,  on  the  part  of  a small  knot  of 
amateurs  suffices  to  inflate  for  the  moment  the  quotations.  These 
vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  are  incessant;  and  to  them  have  to  be  add- 
ed the  .surprises  and  perils  which  equally  beset  the  buyer  and  seller  in 
the  shape  of  periodical  finds  of  rare  coins,  with  the  result  that  the 
balance  is  at  once  disturbed,  and  prior  investments  depreciated  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  serious 
and  sometimes  puzzling  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  coins  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  general  explanation  that  the  maiket  is  governed  for  the 
time  being  by  a very  small  body  of  collectors,  often  buyers  on  the  same 
lines.  We  see  that  it  is  now  the  Greek  series,  now  the  Roman,  now 
the  English,  which  is  in  the  ascendant.  An  influential  amateur  is  in 
the  field  for  one  or  the  other,  and  he  gains  followers;  and  the  set  makes 
a new  tariff,  which  lasts  till  they  are  tired  of  their  amusement,  or 
have  no  further  desiderata.  In  many  of  these  cases  prices  current  are 
adapted  to  the  circumstances;  there  is  an  artificial  inflation;  the  climax 
is  reached  at  last,  and  the  bubble  bursts.  The  loss  is  to  the  last 
holders  at  high  quotations.  The  foregoing  criticism  applies  only  to 
hobby-riders,  not  to  the  man  who  has  a genuine  feeling  for  the 
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pursuit,  and  acquires  coins,  not  because  they  are  dear  or  cheap,  but 
because  he  likes  tlieni.  The  Carfrae  and  Ashburnham  sales  have 
recently  reawakened  the  interest  in  Greek  coins,  and  the  Richardson 
cabinet  of  English  ones  went  a little  tamely;  this  was  partly  because 
several  collectors  of  such  things  are  dead  or  have  withdrawn,  and 
partly  because  the  sale  was  merely  a portion  of  the  propert}',  and 
that  of  a living  person.  The  vast  and  varid  numismatic  treasures  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  still,  in  the  main,  a terra  incognUa  to 
English  and  American  collectors.  Some  say  they  may  have  their  turn, 
and  they  will  be  found  almost  incapable  of  exhaustion. 

The  formation  of  priced  lists  of  coins  in  Numismatic  Manuals 
is,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  shown  therefore  to  be  at  best  of  ver>^ 
slight  utility,  and  more  often  a source  of  error  and  trouble.  It  inaj' 
gratif}’  a possessor  to  read  in  a book  or  in  a new.spper  that  .some  .speci- 
men which  he  acquired  for  a very  moderate  sum  has  realised  a much 
larger  one;  but  the  price  is  a feature  which  is  well  known  to  rely  on 
— .(])  the  condition;  (2)  the  type;  (3)  the  prior  owner.  Which  of 
the.se  factors  is  the  most  influential,  it  might  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  decide.  Even  condition  is  a relative  term.  The  auction- 
eer tells  you  that  a piece  is  “fine  for  the  coin’’  ; and  this  is  apt  to 
be  most  true  when  a coin  has  been  stuck  on  impure  material  by  an 
unskilful  moneyer,  or  when,  in  so  man}^  of  the  colonial  coins  of  all 
countries,  siege-pieces,  or  currency  of  troubled  and  insecure  reigns, 
the  flan  is  too  small  for  the  die.  At  any  rate,  condition  has  of  late 
commanded  more  general  respect  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States;  and  when  one  reflects  that  a private  cabinet  can  be  little  more 
than  a selection  of  specimens,  it  would  appear  to  be  ver}’  possible  to 
reject  examples  which  are  undesirable  on  this  account,  if  the  object  is 
simply  to  bring  together  a representative  assemblage  of  productions 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the  taste. 

Taking  the  type  as  a leading  inducement,  there  are  all  the  grada- 
tions from  an  absolutely  different  die  to  infinitesimal  minutice  of  detail 
in  one  or  another  respect,  constituting  a variety.  The  prior  ownership 
or  provenance  is  a third  agency,  which  impairs  the  trustworthiness  of 
prices,  and  necessitates  caution  in  forming  estimates  from  coins  sur- 
rounded by  a sort  of  atmospheric  7iimbns  of  the  value  of  normal  speci- 
mens. It  is,  to  some  extent,  with  coins  as  it  is  with  books. 

The  safest  branch  of  early  numismatics  of  every  part  of  the  world 
to  cultivate  in  a practical  sense  as  a collector  is  probably  the  copper 
and  billon  money;  for,  as  the  preservation  becomes  more  generally 
a question  in  the  choice  of  coins,  it  will  be  more  and  more  apparent 
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that  pioductions  in  these  two  metals  are  the  most  dilhcult  to  i)rocure 
in  fine  state, and  if  they  occur  in  (rouvailles,  are  almost  always  irremed- 
iably damaged  by  corrosion.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  extension 
of  railway  enterprise  and  other  cau.ses,  early  money  in  the  moie 
precious  metals  may  be  exirected  to  arise  as  the  fruit  of  excavations, 
as  it  has  already  done  in  Afghanistan,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  revolu- 
tionising prices  as  well  as  knowledge.  The  British  Museum  Annual 
Reports  of  acquisitions  during  the  twelvemonth  will  give  a good  idea 
of  the  temerity  of  presuming  either  finality  of  information  or  unique- 
ness of  examples. 

Altogether,  in  the  absence  of  a special  line  of  study,  where  the 
outlay  b}^  right  should  not  be  exce.ssive,  the  soundest  coun.sel  to  tender 
to  a new  enterer  on  the  numismatic  field  seems  to  be  to  obey  two 
cardinal  principles:  (1)  to  buy  the  best  quality:  (2)  to  refrain  from 
over-buying,  The  real  art  in  these  ca.ses  (it  is  equally  so  in  other 
departments)  is  to  hold  one’s  hand;  it  is  always  easy  enough  to  acquire 
to  satiety  ; and  it  is  not  a whit  more  difficult  to  realise  at  a heavy 
sacrifice.  The  completion  of  a .scheme  of  this  kind  usually  extends 
over  years;  it  is  wise  not  to  be  in  a hurry;  profit  by  accidental  oppor- 
tunities and  intervals  of  depression;  and  rejoice  if,  in  the  long-run, 
the  harvest  is  not  too  ample.  If  the  hammer  cau  scatter  in  not  more 
than  three  days  the  work  of  a lifetime,  it  is  well;  and  if  the  standard 
is  high  and  uniform,  and  the  owner  has  shed  an  ardour  on  his  prop- 
erty, there  is  no  reason  for  fear.  It  is  the  man  who  buys  too  much  and 
not  too  well  for  whom  his  friends  ought  to  offer  up  their  prayers.  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  the  English  or  English-speaking  collector  of 
foreign  coins  should  protect  himself  against  two  classes  of  danger: — 
the  want  of  conversance  of  English  dealers,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
market  value  of  a large  proportion  of  the  items  belonging  to  the  series, 
from  the  infrequency  of  their  occurrence  among  us;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  not  unknown  habit  of  the  continental  houses  of  marking  their 
property  for  an  English  or  American  meridian.  But  personal  experi- 
ence and  judgment  are  the  best  safeguards  in  respect  alike  to  this 
branch  of  the  pursuit  and  to  others,  as  the  Greek,  Roman  and  British, 
where  examples,  e.^^pecially  those  of  higher  value,  rest  on  their  indi- 
vidual merits,  and  dearness  or  the  reverse  are  merely  relative  terms. 
Another  very  essential  point  to  be  held  in  view  is,  that  it  is  a real 
disadvantage  to  a private  cabinet  to  be  too  complete,  as  in  sales  abund- 
ance cloys;  and  it  is  always  better  to  wait  opportunities  of  securing 
desiderata  at  reasonable  prices  than  to  jump  at  the  first  offer. 
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The  permanent  and  exclusive  loyalty,  not  to  a class  or  country, 
which  may  be  very  well,  but  to  a more  or  less  obscure  series,  is  very 
apt  to  prove  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  there  is  the  inherent  accumula- 
tion of  a body  of  virtual  duplicates  even  where  scarcely  two  articles 
are  absolutely  the  same. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  there  has  been  a prhna  facie  presumption 
that  the  dedication  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  property  to  this 
purpose  has  not  taken  place  without  some  ulterior  regard  to  reimburse- 
ment, since,  even  where  one  does  not  engage  in  a pursuit  with  an  eye 
to  profit,  one  may  very  possibly  and  very  reasonably  do  so  with  the 
expectation  that  a fair  proportion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  outlay  will 
return.  This  can  only  be  the  experience  when  judgment  and  taste 
are  combined. 

With  coins  it  is  as  with  books  and  every  other  species  of  similar 
property.  The  quotation  of  auction  prices  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed 
to  be  without  its  degree  of  utility;  but  it  is  a class  of  information 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a tyro  (they  are  not  invariably  young),  is  ex- 
ceedingl}^  apt  to  be  fallacious  and  misleading.  A dealer  asks  over 
£12  for  a tetradrachm  of  Perseus  of  Macedon;  you  judge  it  to  be  dear; 
he  shows  you  another,  which  will  cost  you  a guinea.  It  is  the  same 
coin — with  a difference.  In  the  same  manner  M.  Fontaine,  the  great 
Paris  bookseller,  lays  down  side  by  side  two  copies  of  an  edition  of  a 
certain  old  book ; one  is  to  be  bought  for  100  francs,  the  other  for 
5000.  Then,  at  a sale,  the  biddings  are  regulated  not  merely  by  the 
items  themselves,  but  by  the  atmosphere;  not  by  the  state  of  business 
in  the  city,  but  by  the  presence  in  the  market  of  two.  or  say  three, 
buyers  whose  cabinets  lack  certain  rarities,  or  perhaps  by  a competition 
between  a private  indivdual  and  the  British  Museum  ; or  it  may  happen 
(who  knows?)  that  the  commissions  for  the  highest  figures  have  crossed 
over  from  the  Continent;  that  MM.  Rollin  and  Feuardent  of  Paris,  M. 
Serrure,  or  some  other  continenal  firm,  have  inslructions  to  secure  this 
or  that  against  all  comers.  That  is  the  sort  of  agency  which  is 
behind  prices  and  the  fluctuations  in  prices;  and  for  the  bulk  of  a col- 
lection under  the  hammer  there  is  no  question  that  the  character  of  the 
owner  is  a most  potential  influence.  It  is  almost  less  what  you  have 
to  sell  than  who  you  are  that  are  selling;  and  it  is  immense  odds  in 
your  favour  if  you  are  a dead  hero.  Fortune  smiles  upon  the  posthu- 
mous. The  auctioneer  and  the  company,  if  they  are  not  unanimous 
on  any  other  point,  agree  in  loving  a departed  celebrity;  for  if  there 
were  one  or  two  tiresome  traits  in  his  generally  faultless  character, 
these  are  things  of  the  past;  he  can  play  no  more  tricks. 
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Although  the  question  of  prices  may  be  a moot  one,  and  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  product  of  any  given  coin  under  the  hammer 
is,  from  an  infinite  variety  of  causes,  as  great  as  it  is  inexplicable, 
it  has  been  thought  best,  on  the  whole,  to  attempt  to  meet  the  case  to 
a certain  extent,  and  in  a section  which  we  cdl  The  Coin  Markety  w'e 
have  essayed  to  reduce  to  an  intelligible  form  some  statistics  bearing 
on  this  topic,  with  a few  particulars,  which  may  be  of  interest  and  use, 
of  a cognate  character. 

(to  bk  continued) 
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BY  E.  H.  ADAMS 

Associated  with  Jamestown  and  Capt.  John  Smith  are  the  first 
coins  passed  as  money  within  the  English  possessions  of  North  America. 
These  pieces  were  issued  by  the  Virginia  Company  for  use  on  the 
Island  of  Bermuda,  where  a small  colony  had  been  established,  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 

In  1600  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  appointed  Governor  of  the  Colony,  of 
Virginia,  while  on  his  way  to  America  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Bermudas 
Sir  George  vSomers  was  one  of  the  party.  It  is  said  the  shipwrecked 
party  subsisted  for  nine  months  on  the  wrecked  stores  of  the  ship,  wild 
fruit,  and  the  flesh  of  black  hogs,  with  which  the  island  was  overrun. 
Two  small  vessels  were  afterward  constructed,  and  the  Governor  and  his 
company  finally  reached  Virginia  in  1610.  Some  sixty  colonists  of  the 
Virginia  Company  in  1612  settled  in  the  Bermudas  upon  what  they 
named  Smith’s  Island,  and  in  1616  Capt.  John  Smith  appointed  Daniel 
Tucker  Governor  of  Bermuda.  According  to  Smith’s  histor}q  these 
colonists  at  the  time  had  “beside  meat,  drink  and  clothes,  a certain 
kind  of  brasse  money,  with  a hogge  on  one  side  in  memory  of  the 
abundance  of  hogges  found  at  their  first  lauding.” 

This  “hogge”  mone3^  which  is  ver}'’ rare,  was  of  several  denomi- 
nations, some  of  which  were  unknown  until  recent  years.  As  the 
denominations  were  those  of  shillings,  sixpences  and  threepences,  and 
all  were  struck  in  copper,  it  was  inferred  that  they  were  intended  as 
pattern  pieces,  and  it  is  these  that  Smith  designated  as  “brasse.” 

The  shilling  shows  a fat  boar,  with  open  mouth,  on  the  obverse, 
directly  above,  being  the  Roman  numerals  “XII.”,  enclosed  by  a 
beaded  circle.  Around  the  central  device  is  the  inscripton  “Sommer 
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Islands,”  presumably  intended  for  Somers,  it  being  believed  that  the 
Bermudas,  formerly  known  as  Sommers  Islands,  were  named  after  Sir 
George  Somers,  who  died  at  a place  formerly  called  George  Town,  but 
now  probably  St.  George.  The  rever.se  has  the  crude  outline  of  a full 
rigged  ship,  with  a flag  flying  from  each  of  the  four  masts.  This  de- 
vice also  is  enclosed  by  a beaded  circle.  The  weight  of  the  “shilling” 
is  177  grains.  A very  fine  specimen  of  this  design  brought  SflO  some 
years  ago. 

The  “sixpence,”  which  is  .substantally  the  same  in  design  as  the 
shilling,  shows  the  numerals  “VI.’’  above  the  boar,  while  the  iu.scrip- 
tion  omits  the  letter  “s’’  from  islands,  as  “Sommers  Hands.”  The 
first  known  .specimen  of  this  denomination  was  dug  up  in  a Bermuda 
garden  .some  time  in  the  ’50s,  and  a fine  copy  has  sold  for  S40. 

A .specimen  of  the  threepence  was  found  a few  years  ago.  which 
rounds  out  the  series  of  these  odd  pieces  of  money.  The  design  of 
this  last  coin  was  like  that  borne  by  the  others,  but  there  was  no 
inscription  around  the  central  device,  and  directly  above  the  boar  were 
the  numerals  “ III.  ” This  coin  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  011I3' 
known  specimen  brought  $40  at  the  Parmelee  sale  seventeen  years  ago. 

What  was  thought  to  be  a Somers  Island  pattern  piece  of  twenty 
shillings,  or  .soveieign,  was  found  in  a Euiopean  collection  in  1883. 
This  piece  bore  the  same  general  design  on  both  sides  as  the  other 
Bermuda  coins,  but  above  the  boar  were  the  numerals  “XX.”  Certain 
numi.smatists,  judging  by  this  coin,  thought  that  a gold  coinage  was 
contemplated  for  the  islands  by  the  Virginia  Company,  although  no 
mention  of  the  piece  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the  record  of  the 
company. 

The  coin  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  series,  and  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  same  die  maker  who  engraved  the  design  for  the 
sixpence,  as  in  the  legend  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  the  spelling 
of  the  word  island.s,  it  being  “Sommers  Hands.” 

The  Virginia  Company  in  its  instructions  to  the  first  Governor, 
Richard  Moore,  according  to  the  Bermuda  records,  advised  him  that 
tho.se  employed  upon  their  plantation  should  receive  reasonable  wages, 
not  to  exceed  twenty  pence  for  workmen  and  twelve  pence  for  a laborer 
each  day,  “ for  which  purpose  by  the  next  supplie  there  shall  be  a 
coyne  .sent  unto  you  with  all  convenient  opportunitie,  togeatlier  with 
the  rates  and  value  thereof.” 

From  this  record  it  would  appear  that  the  “twenty  .shilling” 
pattern  piece,  .so-called,  is  just  as  likely  to  have  been  a pattern 
piece  for  the  twenty  pence  piece  above  mentioned,  a coin  equalling  the 
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daily  wage  of  a workman.  Further,  it  would  .seem  that  the.se  “hog 
money’’  coins  were  not  pattern  pieces  at  all,  but  really  tokens  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  to  be  redeemed  by  the  latter  at  their  face  value. 

The  view  that  the  Somers  Island  pieces  are  simply  tokens  is  large- 
ly borne  out  by  certain  instructions  of  the  Virginia  Company  to 
Gov.  Daniel  Tucker,  taken  also  from  the  Bermuda  records,  which  .says: 
“ We  have  appointed  a base  coyne,  wch  we  .send  rated  with  our  p. 
visions,  whereby  you  may  give  to  such  men  tlieir  weekely  wages  when 
they  worke,  wth  such  coyne  yt  shalbe  lawful  and  free  for  them  to  buy 
any  p.  visions  out  of  the  store,  or  any  ffishe,  come,  tooles,  or  any  such 
things  in  the  Islands  where  they  can  gett  the  .same.’’ 

The  Somers  Islands  coins  undoubtedly  had  a general  circulation, 
as  many  coins  of  the  de.scription  are  now  known  of  trifling  varieties, 
showing  that  quite  a number  of  dies  were  made,  and  from  time  to  time 
additional  specimens  are  dug  up  in  Bermuda. 

Early  in  the  .seventeenth  century  need  was  felt  in  Virginia  for 
something  more  convenient  chan  tol)acco,  which  at  the  time  consti- 
tuted the  .sole  medium  of  exchange,  and  in  KJdo  the  Virginia  Grand 
As.sembly  at  Janies  City  passed  an  act  for  the  i.ssue  of  ninepenny,  six- 
penny, threepenny,  and  twopenny  piece.s,  providing  for  the  purchase 
with  tobacco  of  10,000  pounds  of  copper  from  which  to  strike  such 
coins.  Provision  for  the  design  was  also  made  to  the  effect  that 
“uppon  every  peece  of  coyne  there  be  two  rings.  The  one  for  the 
motto.  The  other  to  receive  a new  impre.ssion  which  .shall  be  stampt 
yearly  with  some  new  ffigure. ’ ’ It  is  not  certain  that  this  act  was 
ever  carried  into  execution,  as  no  .such  coins  have  ever  been  seen  or 
mentioned. 

Coins  distinctively  bearing  the  name  of  Virginia  are  known  as 
shillings,  pennies  and  half  pennies.  These  denominations,  however, 
exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  certain  numismatists,  as  neither  of 
the  varieties  bears  a specified  denomination,  and  the  differences  in 
design  are  very  slight.  The  “half  penny’’  shows  a bust  on  the 
obverse,  surrounded  by  the  inscription  “Georgius  III.  Rex.’’  On  the 
reverse  is  a shield  surmounted  by  a crown,  which  divides  the  date, 
“1773.’’  To  the  right  of  the  shield  are  the  letters  “Virgi  ’’  while 
on  the  left  are  “nia.’’  It  is  said  that  the  colony  of  Virginia  during 
Cromwell’s  domination  declared  itself  independent,  and  when  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Ford  Protector  invited  Charles  II.,  then  in 
Flanders,  to  come  to  this  country  and  be  King  of  Virginia.  He  accep- 
ted, and  was  about  to  embark  for  his  new  kingdom  when  called  to  the 
British  throne. 
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Charles  showed  his  gratitude  to  Virginia  for  her  loyalty  by  al- 
lowing her  arms  to  be  quartered  with  tho^e  of  England  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  empire,  from  which  came  the  title  of  the  “Old 
Dominion.’’  One  of  the  Indian  medals,  or  badges,  which  Indians 
were  compelled  to  wear  upon  entering  the  limits  of  the  white  settle- 
ment bore  on  the  obverse  the  inscription  “Charles  II.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Ireland  and  Virginia.  ’ ’ 

The  half  penny  bearing  this  shield  varied  in  weight  between  110 
and  123  grains,  and  was  struck  in  great  numbers.  Many  of  them  are 
still  to  be  found  in  mint  condition,  and  can  be  bought  for  a dollar. 

There  was  another  variety,  quite  similar  to  this  half  penny, 
which  has  the  title  of  “penny”  on  account  of  its  greater  weight,  which 
is  131  grains.  The  pennies  are  much  less  common  than  the  half 
pennies,  and  an  uncirculated  specimen  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15. 

In  1774  a new  type  of  Virginia  half  penny  was  struck,  which 
showed  a different  bust  of  the  King  on  the  obverse.  The  inscription 
around  the  head  was  “Georgius  III.  Dei  Gratia.”  The  reverse  was 
similar  to  the  half  penny  of  1773,  with  the  exception  of  the  date. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  varieties  of  the  half  penny,  none  of  which 
is  rare. 

The  rarest  of  all  the  coins  attributed  to  or  associated  with  Virgin- 
ia is  the  “shilling,”  of  which  but  three  specimens  are  known.  The 
design  of  this  coin  is  just  like  that  of  the  half  penny  of  1773,  but 
is  made  of  silver.  One  of  the  three  specimens  known  brought  $101  at 
the  Parmelee  sale  in  1890. 

The  Gloucester  token  ends  the  list  of  coins  or  tokens  struck  for 
Virginia  during  Ihe  Colonial  period.  This  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a pattern  for  a shilling  to  be  issued  by  Richard  Dawson  of 
Gloucester  county,  or  Court  House,  Virginia.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
large  mullet,  around  which  is  the  inscription  “Richard  Dawson  Anno 
Dom  1714.”  On  the  reverse  is  a house  aud  the  indistinct  inscription 
“Gloucester  Co.  House,  Virginia  ” The  weight  is  62  grains,  and  it 
is  made  of  brass.  Only  two  of  these  curious  pieces  are  known,  one  of 
which  brought  $26  some  years  ago.— York  Sun, 
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J^are  of  Jlaper  iHuuep 

BY  K.  H.  ADAMS 

Some  half  dozen  men  in  this  country  make  a specialty  of  collect- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  United  States  paper  money.  Chief 
among  them  are  H.  R.  Drowne  and  G.  H.  Klake  of  New  York,  who 
jointly  produced  the  paper  on  the  history  of  paper  money  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  recently  read  by  Mr.  Drowne  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  vSociety.  Mr.  Blake  exhibited  at  the 
same  time  the  bills  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

Among  the  United  States  issues  of  paper  money  first  came  the  de- 
mand notes,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  greenbacks.  Congress  on 
July  17,  1861,  authorized  an  issue  of  paper  money  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollars,  of  which  $60,060,000  went  at 
once  into  circulation. 

These  notes  were  made  payable  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  idea  being  to  distribute  the 
redemption  as  much  as  po.ssible  and  not  to  emliarrass  aii}^  one  particular 
place.  The  subsequent  issues  were  all  made  payable  in  New  York 
alone. 

Demand  notes  were  issued  for  a period  of  less  than  eight  months, 
for  by  act  of  Congress  of  February  25,  1862,  a new  issue,  the  first  of 
the  legal  tender  notes,  was  authorized  in  denominations  of  $5,  $10, 
$20,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  the  new 
notes  were  used  to  take  up  the  demand  notes,  and  they  soon  disappeared 
from  circulation. 

The  records  now  show  that  only  a little  more  than  $50,000  of 
these  notes  remain  to  be  redeemed,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  more 
than  $1,000  worth  are  still  in  existence.  The  other  notes,  it  is 
supposed,  are  either  destroyed  or  lost. 

The  designs  of  the  greenbacks  were  elaborate.  The  five  dollar 
bill  shows  the  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  the  right,  while  on 
the  left  is  a female  figure  representing  America,  after  Crawford’s 
statue  now  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  The  reverse  shows  the  figure 
“5”  within  a circle  at  either  end,  with  large  letters  spelling  “Five” 
in  the  centre.  The  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  bill  is  covered  with 
little  “5s.” 

The  ten  dollar  bill  has  Lincoln’s  portrait  to  the  left,  with  a 
female  representation  of  art  to  the  right.  The  reverse  shows  a long 
band  running  through  the  centre  of  the  bill  on  which  is  “United 
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States  of  America.  ” Back  of  this,  in  size  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
width  of  the  bill,  is  a large  “X,”  at  either  side  being  the  numerals 
“10”  in  figures  of  equal  size.  All  the  rest  of  the  bill  is  in  green  and 
covered  with  minute  “Xs,”  while  at  either  end  is  a semicircle  made 
up  of  the  word  “Ten,”  which  runs  from  one  corner  to  the  other. 

The  twenty  dollar  bill  shows  in  the  centre  of  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  Liberty,  with  sword  and  shield,  the  Capitol  being  in  the 
background.  At  either  side  of  the  figure  of  Liberty  are  large  numerals, 
“2”  and  “0,”  in  green.  The  back  is  all  green,  and  on  the  surface  are 
sprinkled  tiny  “20s  ” In  the  centre,  within  a circle,  is  “United 
.States  of  America,”  with  a large  “20”  within. 

The  demand  notes  were  printed  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  and  each  bill  was  signed  in  pen  and  ink  by  two  persons. 

All  the  denominations  of  these  notes  are  now  extremely  scarce, 
particularly  the  ten  and  twenty  dollar  notes.  They  are  all  held  at 
a premium  by  paper  money  collectors,  especially  when  in  fine  condi- 
tion. There  were  at  least  fifteen  varieties,  counting  the  bills  made 
payable  in  the  different  cities,  and  some  of  these  bills  rank  in  rarity 
with  the  rarest  of  the  postage  stamps. 

The  first  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  is  scarce,  but  not  so  rare  as 
some  more  recent  issues.  These  notes  had  the  same  obverse  as  the 
demand  notes,  but  bore  a different  reverse.  One  variety  showed  that 
the  bill  could  be  convertible  into  United  States  6 per  cent,  twenty  year 
bonds,  while  the  other  variety  was  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues, 
public  and  private,  except  customs  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  second  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  was  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  11,  1862,  and  consisted  of  two  denominations,  one  and  two 
dollars,  the  first  United  States  bills  of  small  denominations.  The  one 
dollar  note  bore  the  portrait  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  while  the  two  dollar  note  had  that  of  Hamilton. 

This  series  indicated  that  the  issue  of  three  dollar  bills  was  con- 
templated. In  the  centre  of  the  obver.se  of  the  one  dollar  note  is  a 
circle  of  lathe  work  in  green.  Within  this,  with  the  figures  ranged 
one  above  the  other,  are  “1,”  “2”  and  “3.”  On  the  on«  dollar  note 
is  shown  the  “I”  on  a white  background,  the  other  two  figures  l)acked 
by  green. 

The  two  dollar  bill  has  the  figure  “2”  on  a white  background, 
while  the  other  figures  are  in  green. 

But  the  three  dollar  bill  never  made  its  appearance.  A bill  of 
this  denomination  was  engraved  and  proofs  taken,  but  the  Treasuiy 
Department  was  advi.sed  that  .such  a denomination  was  not  needed. 
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These  are  not  so  scarce  as  other  issues,  as  at  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance  they  were  regarded  as  curiosities,  and  many  persons 
laid  specimens  away,  and  they  exist  in  perfectl}^  crisp  condition. 

The  third  issue  of  legal  tenders  in  l<St)3  included  denominations 
of  $5,  110,  $'2(),  ijfdO,  |!10(),  $500,  and  $1,000,  while  the  fourth  of 
ISO!)  embraced  the  same  denominations  with  the  addition  of  the  one, 
two  and  $10,000  bills.  Of  this  series  the  one  dollar  bill  is  regarded  as 
the  handsomest  printed  up  to  that  time.  It  had  in  the  centre  of  the 
obverse  the  .same  portrait  of  Washington  that  is  now  u.sed  on  the 
twent}^  dollar  gold  certificate.  The  two  dollai  bill  showed  a fine  rep- 
resentation of  the  Capitol. 

Only  one  legal  tender  bill  of  the  denomination  of  $10,000  is  now 
in  existence,  and  that  specimen  is  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington. 

All  of  the  fourth  i.s.sue  of  notes  of  1800  are  rare.  Of  these  bills 
and  the  subsequent  one  and  two  dollar  i.ssues  tho.se  which  are  scarcest 
are  the  1800  reissues,  signed  by  Alli.son  and  New ; 1875,  Allison  and 
Wyman;  1880,  Ro.secrans  and  Huston ; 1880,  Ro.secrans  and  Nebeker; 

1880,  Scofield  and  Gilfillan;  1880,  the  silver  notes  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  Martha  Washington. 

The  scarcity  of  such  bills  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  men  who 
handle  millions  of  dollars  in  paper  money  ever}^  year  and  who  are  on 
the  lookout  for  desirable  specimens  of  these  rarities  rarely  come  cross 
one  of  them. 

Other  bills  scarce  when  in  fine  condition  are  those  bearing  the 
portraits  of  Hancock  and  Windom,  and  the  coin  notes  of  1890,  which 
allow  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Treasury  in  his  discretion  to  redeem  the 
notes  in  gold  or  silver  and  which  show  the  portraits  of  Stanton  and 
McPherson. 

Collectors  are  glad  to  get  notes  of  low  numbers,  and  place  great 
store  by  the.se.  In  one  of  the  big  collections  are  .shown  several  notes 
Nos.  1 and  2,  and  quite  a number  under  fifty. — New  York  Sun. 
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Written  for  The  Monthly. 

By  Henry  Proctor.  M.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  S.  B. 

From  the  present  standpoint  it  appears  possible  to  trace  back  the 
History  of  Egypt  to  the  Neolithic  Age.  The  most  primitive  people  of 
Egypt  dwelt  in  huts  made  of  wattles  and  mud,  wearing  the  skins  of 
animals  and  living  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  fish  were  pursued  in 
flat-bottomed  reed  boats  and  caught  with  hooks  and  harpoons  made  of 
bone  and  flint.  Gazelles  and  other  wild  creatures  of  the  desert  were 
shot  with  flint-tipped  arrows,  and  cut  up  with  flint  knives,  which 
latter  were  also  used  for  mummif3uug  until  the  time  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  knives  of  flint  or  chert, 
called  “Ethiopian  stone,’’  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  common 
with  many  of  their  Semitic  neighbours  in  many  religious  ceremonies, 
including  the  rite  of  circumcision  long  after  the  introduction  of 
metal.  Hence  the  rea.son  of  their  use  for  this  purpose  by  Joshua  (chap. 
V. , 2).  The  chief  arts  of  the  Predynastic  Egyptians  were  flint-knapp- 
ing, which  attained  there  a perfection  elsewhere  unknown,  and  the 
manufacture  of  extremely  elegant  pottery  without  the  aid  of  the  wheel. 
The  Neolithic  Egyptians,  who  were  akin  to  the  Libyans  or  Berbers, 
buried  their  dead,  lying  on  the  side,  with  the  knees  bent  up  to  the 
chin,  as  we  may  see  from  the  specimen  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  the  oldest  humau  body  in  the  world.  The  bodies  were  not 
mummified  in  the  .style  common  to  later  days,  but  dried  in  the  sun  and 
wrapped  in  reed  mats,  or  gazelle  .skins,  remains  of  many  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  graves,  together  with  flint  implements  for  the 
chase,  vases  filled  with  food,  which  prove  that  these  earlj^  Egyptians, 
even  in  Neolithic  times,  believed  that  the  deceased  would  enjoy  a 
future  life  similar  to  that  which  he  had  led  on  earth.  The  Neolithic 
Eyptiau  had  however  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  but  this  was 
brought  to  them  b>'^  immigrant  tribes  from  Asia,  who  were  of  Semitic 
Race,  like  the  people  of  Ancient  Babylonia.  These  were  called 
“Mesniu,’’  or  Metal-workers,  and  their  chiefs  were  known  as  Shemsu- 
Heru,  or  followers  of  Horns.  Their  advent  was  followed  by  a rapid 
political  development.  The  newcomers  formed  many  principalities 
which  eventually  became  united  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Northern 
or  Southern,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  first  king,  however,  of 
a united  Egypt  was  called  Mena  or  Menes,  who  founded  the  city  of 
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Memphis,  or  Men-iiefer — “the  Fair  AI:>ode.’’  From  this  came  the 
Hebrew  “Noph, “ the  Asyrian  “Mimpi,"  and  the  Memphis  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  age  which  follow- 
ed this  unification  was  tiie  rapid  development  of  Egyptian  civilization, 
which  in  a period  of  300  years  passed  from  a state  of  barbarism  to  that 
of  a highly-civilized. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Dynasty,  founded  by  Menes,  a Second 
Dynasty  was  founded  by  Besh  (Betchau),  or  Kha-sckhem,  which  means 
“manifestation  of  power,’’  who  was  called  Boethus  by  Manetho.  The 
most  important  King  of  the  “Third’’  D3masty  was  Tcheser,  for  whom 
two  tombs  were  built,  viz.,  the  step-p>aamid  at  Sakkara  and  a large 
brick  mastaba  found  in  the  desert,  about  nine  miles  from  the  modern 
town  of  Girgeh.  The  founder  of  the  Fourth  Dynast}^  was  Seneferu, 
who  conquered  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  lay  the  valuable  mines 
of  copper  and  turquoise.  His  son,  Khufu,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (B.  C.  3733-3700).  The  second  p^’^ramid 
was  the  work  of  King  Kha-f-Ra,  and  the  third  was  built  by  his  .sou 
Meu-kau-Ra  (B.  C.  3633-3600). 

The  Fifth  Dynasty  appears  to  have  been  an  energetic  race,  but 
falling  short  of  the  preceding  d}aiasties  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
monuments.  Its  last  King  Unas,  and  two  of  the  first  kings,  Teta  and 
Pepi,  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  were  the  builders  of  famous  pyramid  tombs. 
Pepi  also  brought  Nubia  into  subjection,  and  regained  possession  of  the 
mines  of  Sinai,  which  his  predecessor  had  lost.  (Now  follows  a 
period  of  great  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  not  for  its  history,  but 
for  the  want  of  it.  From  the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Dynasties  there 
is  a complete  cessation  of  history,  and  scarcely  any  monuments  mark 
this  period.  Mariette  says:  “When  Egypt  awoke  from  its  long  sleep 
with  the  Eleventh  Dynasties,  the  ancient  traditions  were  forgotten. 
The  proper  names  of  the  kings  and  ancient  nobility,  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writing,  and  even  the  religion,  all  seemed  new.  The 
monuments  are  rude,  primitive  and  sometimes  even  barbarous,  and  to 
see  them  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  Egypt  under  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  was  beginning  again  the  period  of  infancy  which  it  had  already 
pa.ssed  through  1,500  years  earlier  under  the  Third  Dyna.sty’’ ).  There 
is  only  one  hypothesis  which  could  adequately  explain  this  niy.stery. 
Some  great  catastrophe  must  have  put  a sudden  end  to  the  Sixth  Dy- 
nasty and  swept  away  all  the  people,  and  Egypt  must  have  been  re- 
peopled by  immigrants  at  a much  lower  stage  of  civilization.  Now, 
according  to  the  British  Museum  authorities,  the  Sixth  Dynasty  came 
to  an  end  about  3130-3100  B.  C.,  almost  exactly  coinciding  with  the 
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date  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  as  given  by  Hales  and  Josephus  (3155 
B.  C.).  So  here  we  have  a remarkable  confirmation  of  Biblical  Hist- 
ory. For  it  was  after  the  deluge  that  Egypt  was  repeopled  by  Mits- 
raim  the  son  of  Ham,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  country  The 
Arabs  still  call  Egypt  “Mesr,”  and  the  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
Memphis,  and  is  now  to  Cairo  by  the  Egyptain  natives.  We  may  note 
also  in  the  Abrahamic  history  that  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  need 
of  an  interpreter  in  any  of  the  countries  visited  by  him,  which  agrees 
with  the  Biblical  statement  that  these  countries  were  now  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  whole  narrative  tends  to  show  that 
all  the  countries  where  Abraham  .sojourned  were  sparsely  populated 
and  in  a low  state  if  civilization.  For  in  regard  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admail,  Zeboim  and  Zoar,  each  city  had  its  own  king,  showing  clearl}^ 
that  they  had  not  become  consolidated  into  one  state,  and  the  same 
must  be  true  of  the  four  kings  against  whom  they  fought,  if  Abraham 
was  able  to  defeat  them  with  onl}^  318  trained  servants.  So  small 
indeed  were  the  .so-called  kingdoms,  that  Abraham  was  regarded  as  a 
“mighty  prince,’’  and  his  alliance  and  friendship  most  earnestl}" 
desired  by  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.,  22-32).  So  it 
would  appear  that  the  old  civilization  and  learning  had  been  swept 
away  b}^  .some  wide-spread  catastrophe,  and  the  earth’s  inhabitants 
were  beginning  life  “de  novo,’’  and  thus  for  GOO  years,  until  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  Egypt  did  not  rega’in  pos.session  of  her  lost  civili- 
zation. At  this  time  great  temples  and  monuments  rose  or  were  re- 
stored at  Thebes,  Helipolos,  Memphis,  Tanis  and  Abydos.  But  the 
most  famous  work  of  this  period  was  the  construction ‘of  Lake  Moeris 
(Eg.  “Mau-ua,’’  or  Great  Water),  to  receiv^e  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Nile  and  to  control  its  inundations.  It  was  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Aiuenemhat  HI.  B.  C.  2300-22GG. 
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The  Editor  will  print  letters  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  de- 
clines to  assume  any  responsibility  for  the  views  expressed  in  this 
column. 


May  bth,  1!)07. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiik  Monthly:— 

I do  not  know  what  kind  of  a moral  E.  11-  Adams  tried  to  draw  in 
his  article  in  the  last  copy  of  “Elder’s  Monthly,’’  entitled,  “Division 
of  a Coin  Collection.’’ 

In  the  first  place  that  father  who  left  his  collection  to  be  drawn 
for  piece  by  piece  was  an  old  fool  anyhow',  and  that  oldest  .son,  who 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  value  of  the  coins  stole  them  all 
from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  should  have  done  10  years  in  Sing  Sing, 
for  defrauding  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Numismatics  is  a study  just  as  much  as  Latin  or  Greek,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the.se  studies  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pa.ss  a civil  service  examination  with  credit.  I am  glad 
that  the  collecting  of  coins  is  not  a great  craz.e,  for  then  we  who  go  in- 
to it  for  the  real  pleasure  and  pastime  of  it,  would  only  be  little  toads 
in  a big  puddle,  and  the  1850  Flying  Eagles,  the  1804  dollar,  and 
the  1802  half  dimes  would  not  go  round. 

• Yours  very  sincerely, 

' Lsaac  H.  Care}'. 


Pas.saic,  N.  J.,  0-10- ’07. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Elder, 

32  East  23d  St. , New  York. 

Dear  Sii I notice  you  give  some  interesting  and  valuable 
information  in  your  monthly.  Being  a member  of  the  Linnaeau 
Society  of  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  of  New  York  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Birth  of  Linne  has 
lately  completed  a tenative  programme  of  exercises  and  exhibits— 
news  of  which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  in  a recent  issue. 
If  it  interests  you  I take  pleasure  to  mention  tjiat  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Liunaean  Society  the  13th  of  February  “last  year,’’  I had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  society  two  exceedingly  handsome  silver 
medals  of  artistic  and  unique  design,  struck  in  memor}’  of  the  famous 
naturalist  and  botanist,  the  Swede,  Carl  von  Linne.  The  former  one 
as  a token  of  esteem  by  Count  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin.  The  reverse  of 
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which  repesents  Linne’s  likeness.  The  obverse  emblems  of  the  old 
Swedish  “Three  Crowns,’’  adorned  with  laurels  and  oak-leaf 
wreaths,  above  which  the  word  “Illustrat’’  emblazoned  appeared. 

The  latter  one,  struck  by  command  of  King  Gustaf  III,  at  the 
death  of  Linne  the  lOth  January,  1778,  two  and  one  half  inches  in 
diameter,  an  excellent  reproduction  of  Numismatic  art — the  reverse  of 
which  represents  the  Botanist  with  Linuea  Borealis.’’  in  his  button- 
hole—encircled  “by  the  imscription  Carolus  Linnaeus,  Arch.  Reg. 
Egv,  Auratus— -the  obverse  the  Goddess  Flora  “surrounded  by  Zoolog- 
ical and  Botanical’’  emblems,  etc.,  etc  All  encircled  by  the  imscrip- 
tion  “Deam,  Luctus,  Angit,  Ami.ssi,’’  and  the  base  “Post  Obitum 
Upsalie,  10  January,  1778.  Rege  Julente. ’ ’ 

As  it  may  interest  the  public  at  large  to  know  these  medals  are  in 
this  country.  You  can  use  this  iufoimation  if  you  care. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  de  Lagerberg. 

New  York,  June  20,  ’07. 

Dear  Editor  : 

Your  friend,  poor  Levick  (i.  e , on  account  of  his  good  health  and 
youth)  has  been  ordered  by  his  physician  to  divorce  himself  from  all 
hobbies  of  every  nature. 

Some  day  there  will  be  a grand  housecleaning  and  the  junk  man 
and  the  scavenger  will  have  a cinch  shoveling  all  my  gatherings  for 
the  last  50  years. 

There’s  no  man  in  my  neighborhood  can  boast  of  such  a collection 
as  my  tin  foils,  wrappers,  graphics,  beers  (uubottled),  cigarettes 
(smokeless)  and  tax  paids. 

Then  I must  have  a hogshead  of  entire  embossed  envelopes,  saved 
for  forty  years  past;  theatre  play  bills,  programmes,  photographs,  car 
and  ferry  tickets,  30  to  40  years  old;  200,000  or  more  postmarks  with 
stamps  attached ; engravings,  philatelic  literature.  Numismatic  Libra- 
ry, coins  and  stamps;  catalogues — let  alone  match  and  medicine  and 
other  revenues;  U.  S.  Postage,  plate  numbers.  Then  there  are 
books,  books,  books,  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  I want 
the  numismatic,  philatelic  and  curio  world  to  know  that  I have  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  be  counted  out. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  N.  T.  Levick. 
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A meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Hispanic  Society  Build- 
ing on  May  21,  last,  at  -S.oO  P.  M.,  with  President  Huntington  in  the 
chair.  Reports  of  the  various  committees  were  read,  and  Curator 
William  Poillon  reported  new  donations  by  Mr.  Parrish,  and  others. 
Rev.  Nea.se  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  vSeleucid  and 
Indian  coinages,  and  described  the  Ommeyade  glass  tokens  of  the 
Cufic  period. 

The  Numismatic  Society’s  new  building  is  nearing  completion. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  earl}^  in  the  F'all. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  MEDALS. 

Presented  by  the  Geographical  Society  to  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society.  These  medals  are  almost  unique. 

CHARLKS’p.  DALY  AWARD  MEDALS  FOR  GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH. 

All  are  bronze,  and  size  40.  The  obver.se  bears  a bust  of  Daly  by 
Brenner. 

To — Thorald  Thoroddsen.  Nov.  15,  MCMVL 
Robert  E-  Peary  USN.  Dec.  11,  MCMH. 

CULLUM  GEOGRAPHICAL  AWARD  MEDALS. 

Obverse  bears  a figure  in  a boat. 

To  H.R.H.  Luigi  Amedeo,  Polar  Explorer.  MDCCCXCVH. 
Robert  Bell,  Explorer.  MDCCCLVIL 
Sven  Hedin,  Explorer.  MDCCCXCHL 
Robert  E.  Peary,  Expedition  of  MDCCCXCH. 

Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  Geodetic  Survey,  MCCCMXCIV. 

Sir  [ohn  Murray,  Naturali.st,  MDCCCXIX. 

Fridjof  Nansen,  Polar  Explorer.  MDCCCXCVL 
Robert  Scott,  R.  N. , Polar  Explorer,  MCMI V. 

A.  Donaldson,  South  African  Explorer.  MCM. 
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The  40th  regular  meeting  of  the  above  named  society  was  held  in 
their  rooms,  1123  Masonic  Temple,  the  following  members  being 
present:  Yerkler  Carey,  Dunham,  Brand,  Jaeger,  Simpson,  Excell, 
Eeon,  Blumenschein,  Merrill,  Chester  Dunham,  Holmes,  S.  H.  Chap- 
man, Baker  and  Green. 

The  resignations  of  C.  C.  Herr  and  W.  E.  Pearse  were  received 
and  accepted.  The  President  appointed  Carey,  Holmes  and  Simpson 
as  a committee  on  membership.  Christ  Sorensen  was  elected  an  active 
member. 

A paper  on  “The  Relation  of  Coin  and  Stamp  Collecting,”  was 
read  by  Chester  Dunham,  and  one  entitled  “Why  Collect  Coins?’’  by 
Green.  An  original  anonymous  poem  was  also  read. 

Under  Exhibitions,  S.  H.  Chapman  of  Philadelphia,  a correspond- 
ing member,  showed  some  interesting  Continental  currency  consisting 
of  the  one-sixth,  one-third,  one-half  and  two-thirds  dollar  dated  1776; 
and  two  varieties  of  the  original  pewter  Continental  dollars  of  the  same 
date,  pointing  out  the  similarity  of  ’workmanship.  Mr.'  Leon  showed 
some  Territorial  gold  from  $10  to  $50  denominations;  several  Greek 
tetradrachms  and  some  United  States  greenbacks.  Mr.  Brand  exhibit- 
ed .some  remarkabl}^  well  preserved  Roman  first  brass  including  one  of 
Gordianus  Africanus  II;  a sharp  triple  thaler  of  Brunswick  ; silver 
ten  francs  of  Geneva;  a proof  double  thaler  of  Waldeck;  a gold  ten 
ducats  of  Wallenstein;  and  a ten  ducat  piece  in  gold  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon. 

Magazines  received  since  last  meeting  were  the  Numi.smatist, 
Numi.smatischer  Verkehr  and  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular  for  April. 
Auction  catalogs  were  received  from  Elder  and  Low 

During  an  intermission  an  inspection  of  the  new  rooms  of  the 
Society,  which  are  now  being  ecpiipped  for  its  use,  was  made. 

Adjourned  to  meet  June  7th. 


Ben  G.  Green,  Secretary. 
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Columbus,  Ohio.  June  15,  1907. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Elder,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Elder : 

Judging  from  letters  receutl)"  printed  in  the  “Numismatist,” 
and  from  personal  communications,  there  seems  to  be  a desire  for  an- 
other Convention  of  The  American  Numismatic  A.ssociation.  It  has 
now  been  three  (3)  years  since  the  last  one  at  the  St.  Eouis  Exposi- 
tion. It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  attendance  upon  that  Convention, 
and  leaving  out  the  pleasant  acquaintances  and  friendships  formed 
there  I would  pronounce  it  a complete  failure. 

This  I would  attribute  to  the  fact  that  it  was  held  in  connection 
with,  and  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The  attendance  was  small,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  plant  the  Numismatic  germ  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  might  be  interested.  It  is  mj’  judgment  that  the  Con- 
vention should  stand  on  its  own  merits,  with  a program  of  sufficient 
interest  to  well  repa}^  those  who  might  attend.  A public  auction  of 
coins  could  be  arranged.  Also  a di.splay  to  interest  the  non  collecting 
public.  These  points  were  fully  demonstrated  at  the  first  Convention 
of  The  Ohio  State  Numismatic  Society.  The  Couveutiou  should  be 
held  in  a city  easy  of  access  from  all  points. 

Now  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  peculiarly  situated  in  this  regard,  being 
reached  by  all  the  trunk  lines  of  the  country. 

Ohio  is  to  have  a grand  homecoming  September  2nd  to  6th.,  to 
which  reduced  railroad  rates  will  be  granted,  and  this  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  cheap  rates.  Ohio  has  the  only  State  Society  in 
the  Union. 

Columbus  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  State  Numismatic 
Society,  and  also  has  an  active  local  branch  of  The  American  Numis-  ^ 
matic  Association. 
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Columbus  lias  mail}'  other  advantages  too  numerous  to  enumerate 
here. 

Now  all  this  leads  to  the  enclosed  official  invitation,  to  hold  the 
next  Convention  of  The  American  Numismatic  Association  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Fraternally  yours, 

J.  M.  Henderson. 

A copy  of  the  above,  and  the  enclosed  invitation  has  been  sent  to 
President  Frey,  Secretary  Wood,  and  the  “Numismatist.” 


Maj'  27,  1907,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  The  Ameiican  Numismatic  Association. 

Greeting 

Believing  the  time  is  at  hand  in  which  to  hold  another  Con- 
vention of  The  American  Numi.smatic  Association,  and  that  .said  Con- 
vention should  be  held  in  a ceutially  located  city,  and  one  eas}'  of 
access  from  all  points,  and  to  which  reduced  railroad  rates  can  be 
secured.  The  Ohio  vState  Numismatic  Society,  and  The  Columbu.s 
Numismatic  Society  hereby  extend  a cordial  joint  invitation  to  the 
members  of  The  American  Numismatic  Association  to  hold  the  next 
Convention  of  the  Society  in  the  Cit}^  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Expressing  the  sincere  wish  that  this  invitation  will  be  accepted, 
we  are. 

Yours  Fraternally, 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Secretary. 

H.  E.  Buck,  President  O.  S.  N.  S. 

R.  T.  King,  President  C.  N.  S. 
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Written  for  the  Monthly, 

The  Jamestown  Kxposition  set  of  stamps  have  appeared  and  are  of 
satisfactory  design  and  well  executed.  The  two-cent  value  shows 
splendid  engraving  work,  the  many  figures  being  all  distinctly  detail- 
ed. They  are  to  be  on  sale  only  during  the  continuation  of  the  expo- 
sition and  are  used  concurrently  with  the  regular  set,  being  given  out 
oi;ly  as  asked  for.  This  is  the  sixth  special  or  commemorative  .set  of 
stamps  i.ssued  by  the  United  States  and  the  smallest  in  its  number  of 
denominations. 

The  Solomon  Islands  are  a new  stamp-i.ssuing  country,  a set  for 
these  islands  having  appeared,  displaying  for  a central  design  a native 
war  canoe  filled  with  warriors  and  with  palms  and  other  foliage  at 
the  sides.  These  islands  ate  a British  Protectorate. 

A society  has  been  organized  in  Boston  for  the  collectors  of  U.  S. 
and  foreign  envelopes,  entire  or  cut  .square.  Some  of  the  best  known 

collectors  along  this  line  are  at  the  head  of  it  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  for  a long  time  has  had  Boston  for  its  chief  centre  will  doubtless 
be  widely  diffused  over  the  countr}^. 

On  March  14  bids  were  opened  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  the 
furnishing  of  stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers  for  four  years  from  July 
1907.  The  Mercantile  Cotporation  of  New  York  was  the  lowest 
bidder  and  was  awarded  the  contract.  The  present  manufacturer,  the 
Hartford  Manufacturing  Co.,  was  the  only  other  bidder.  It  is  more 
than  likely,  therefore,  that  a new  design  of  envelope  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, and  an  end  of  the  present  series  which  has  been  one  of  great  interest 
to  collectors  but  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  issue,  from  the  gov- 
ernment point  of  view  and  also  from  the  public  view,  that  has  ever 
been  put  out  by  our  Department.  The  new  i.ssue  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  being  seen  now  and  have  caused  a considerable  rise  in  the 
prices  of  the  retired  surcharged  issue.  The  new  Canal  Zones  are  also 
becoming  common. 

Netherlands  issued  on  March  23rd  of  this  year  a .set  of  three 
stamps,  X cent  blue,  1 cent  maroon  and  2%  cent  red,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  who 
as  the  old  song  says  swept  the  Thames  like  a broom.  The  design  is  a 
portrait  of  de  Ruyter  and  an  attempt  to  depict  a naval  battle.  The 
stamps,  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  of  the  Postal  Union,  are 
for  internal  u.se  only  and  were  di.scontinued  in  May. 

Central  America  keeps  actively  in  the  philatelic  arena  in  these 
days.  Guatemala  and  Mexico  are  fighting  and  the  former  will  doubt- 
less require  the  aid  of  stamp-collectors  to  pay  off  the  war  debt.  Nic- 
aragua keeps  .sending  up  surcharges  as  if  one  set  of  stamps  were  not 
enough  for  a country  of  its  size.  First  there  was  the  Bluefields  sur- 
charge, then  the  Zelaya  and  now  it  is  Atlantica  Costa. 
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Clippings! 


The  current  set  of  China  is  gradually  changing  the  colors  of  the 
different  denominations,  several  values  having  already  apeeared  in 
the  new  tints. 

Charles  E-  Jeuney.  ' ' 


Clippings 

A BOOK  SEELS  FOR  $2900. 

Among  the  rare  l:>ooks  coveted  by  collectors  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
famous  French  explorer,  Samuel  Champlain’s  first  narrative  of  his 
first  voyage  to  America.  Only  four  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  work 
are  known  to  be  in  exi.stence.  One  of  them  was  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  recently  for  $2,900.  Its  former  owner  was  an  American 
who  bought  it  six  mouths  ago  in  Paris  for  20  cents.— Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch, May  3,  1907. 

THREE  REAL  DAUGHTERS. 

More  than  50,000  women  in  the  United  States  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  some  brave  officer  or  .soldier  or  .sailor  who  rendered  valiant 
service  for  the  Colonies  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Although  it 
is  124  years  .since  Washington  disbanded  the  last  of  his  army,  there 
are  a few  real  daughters  of  the  Revolution  still  living— daughters  of 
men  who  saw  actual  service.  Of  these  three  are  on  the  pension  list. 

Mrs  Sarah  C.  Hurlbutt  of  Little  Marsh,  Pa.,  now  89,  is  the 
daughter  of  Elijah  Weeks,  who  served  two  and  a half  years  in  a Mass- 
achusetts regiment.  Miss  Rhoda  Augusta  Thompson  of  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  aged  86  is  the  daughter  of  Thaddeus  Thompson,  who  served  six 
years  in  a New  York  regiment.  Mrs.  Phoebe  M.  Palmeter  of  Tallette, 
New  York,  aged  86,  is  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wooley.  who  served 
two  3^ears  in  a New  Hampshire  regiment. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  the  last  pensioned  Revolutionar)’  widow 
died.  This  was  Esther  S.  Damon  of  Plymouth  Union,  Vt.,  who  died 
last  fall  at  the  age  of  92.  She  was  the  widow  of  Noah  Damon,  private 
in  a troop  of  Massachusetts  volunteers. —N.  Y.  Sun. 


ARRESTED  FOR  SHAVING  GOLD  COINS. 

Seattle,  Wash.— Hundreds  of  five  and  ten-dollar  gold  pieces  are 
being  “shaved”  by  .some  unknown  man  in  this  city.  So  well  is  the 
work  done  that  it  has  e.scaped  detection  by  some  of  the  most  experienc- 
ed bank  ca.shiers.  The  criminal  is  evidently  shaving  the  coins  by 
placing  them  in  a lathe  and  carefully  trimming  off  the  edges  without, 
however,  destroying  the  milling.  Outside  of  making  the  edges  of  the 
coins  a trifle  thinner  than  the  body  the  work  of  the  criminals  could 
escape  detection  by  the  most  expert  paying  or  receiving  teller  in  the 
local  banks. 

Cajitain  Bell,  of  the  .secret  .service  division  e.stimates  that  about 
fifty  cents  is  being  made  from  the  S5  gold  pieces  and  SI  from  $10 
coins.— Union,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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The  Scott  stamp  & Coin  Co. 

18  East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Postage  Stamps  for  Collections 

Largest  Slock  in  America 

Publishers  of  Leading  Stamp  Albums  and 

The  Standard  Stamp  Catalogue 


Large  Illustrated  Pricelist  of  Albums,  Publications,  Sets  and 
Packets  of  Stamps,  Collectors’  Supplies,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application. 

Rare  Stamps  Purchased. 


Auction  Sale  Extraordinary  ! 

My  September  sale  will  be  by  all  means  the  finest  that  I have  yet 
held.  Let  me  enumerate  only  a few  of  the  items  to  be  offered  ; 1796 
Half  Cent,  uncirculated,  with  traces  of  original  red.  1811  Cent,  un- 
circulated, reverse  nearly  bright  red.  A superb  collection  of  Greek 
silver  coins.  A collection  of  Jackson  tokens,  probably  equal  to  any 
in  the  country.  One  hundred  rare  British  Canadian  and  other  War 
Medals  in  Silver.  A fine'collection  of  Confederate  Paper  Money. 

A catalogue  with  plates  will  be  issued  sometime  during  August. 
This  will  in  all  likelihood  be  a three  days  sale. 

Send  in  your  address  early  for  a catalogue. 

I 

Thomas  L.  Elder,  32  East  Twenty=third  St.,  N.Y.City 


DANIEL  R.  KENNEDY,  Auctioneer 

COINS,  STAMPS  and, CURIOS 

211  East  42nd  Street  - ‘ - - NEW  YORK 


Whtn  wiiting  adverthers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


TME  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN 

AND  ORIENTAL  JOURNAL. 

Published  at  438-67th  Street 
CmCAGO,  ILL. 

NEAR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

This  is  the  only  journal  on  the  conti- 
nent which  makes  a specialty  of 

ORIENTAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

It  contains  many  references  to  the  an- 
cient coins  and  symbols  which  are  found 
in  Egybt,  Babylonia,  Greece,  Phoenecia, 
Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Price  44.00  per  Year. 

Old  Gold  and  SiU 
ver  Bought 
for  Cash 

If  you  have  any 
old  or  worn  gold  or 
silver  jewelry  and 
will  submit  it  to  me 
by  sealed  registered 
mail,  I will  appraise 
it  at  the  highest 
market  value,  and  if 
my  offer  is  not  accep- 
ted, it  will  be  prompt- 
ly returned. 

THOS.  L.  ELDER, 

32  E.  23d  St  , N.  Y.  City 


Marine  Shells  and  Curios  For  only  lOc 

I will  mail 

my  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  and  any 
one  of  the  following  sea  shells  : Crown,  Tulip 
Lightning,  Fig.  Sun  or  Ange}  Wing 

J.  H.  HOLMES,  Dunedin,  Florida. 

lEiecutct)  ]for  all  ^Ibc 
Coin  ©alee 

The  undersigned  attends  all  the 
auction  sales  both  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  will  execute 
your  bids  to  your  best  possible  ad- 
vantage for  a commission  of  10^. 

THOS.  L.  ELDER, 

32  E.  23d  St  . New  York  City 

Coin  Collections 
Sold  on 
Commission 

Those  who  do  not  believe 
in  selling  their  collections 
at  auction,  but  w’ould  sell 
them  at  private  sale  on 
commission,  may  write 
for  terms,  and  if  agreeable 
make  out  careful  lists  in 
duplicate,  sending  one  to 
me,  on  receipt  of  it  and 
the  coins  I will  make 
prompt  returns  for  all 
goods  sold. 

THOS.  L.  ELDER, 

32  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


COINS,  MEDALS,  BOOKS  AND  CURIOSITIES 

Catalogued  for  public  auction  in  New  York.  This  is  the 
greatest  market.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  “ Everything 
finds  its  way  back  to  New  York  eventually.”  A com- 
parison of  prices  realized  is  solicited.  Write  me  for 
terms  and  particulars  .... 

Thomas  L.  Elder,  32  East  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York. 


when  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


